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adequate to the whole needs of man in every age and representing
all the knowledge which the limitations of the human mind
enabled it to acquire, was imparted by God many centuries ago
to a number of men, nearly all (perhaps all) belonging to the
Jewish race and living within certain definite limits of time. But
the history of human knowledge, in religion as well as in other
matters, has convinced us that God imparts knowledge gradually
and steadily as the human mind is able to understand and assim-
ilate it, and that this remains true even when due allowance has
been made for the occasional emergence of geniuses in religion
and other branches of life, men and women who have been able
to see far beyond the limits of their own age and place and race.
The prophets and Apostles were, despite their greatness, limited;
God, therefore, did not tell them all that there was to know. We
observe consequently within the Bible itself very distinct traces of a
progressive revelation; we are compelled to expect to find, and
believe that we do find, just as distinct traces of the continuance of
that progressive revelation beyond the pages of the Bible down to
the present day.   If this is so, we cannot claim to find in the
Bible a definitive, once-and-for-all revelation of God's mind and
purposes to man. The Bible possesses great authority in the broad
and non-technical sense of that word; it does not possess authority
in the strictest sense of the word.
The second objection from the modern point of view is this: we
have praised Luther for his attempt at making the content of
religious faith objective. But it is very doubtful whether this can
ever be done by erecting a purely external authority and sub-
mitting to it, however venerable and reliable it may be; by 'a
purely external authority5 is meant an authority which after the
initial act of personal submission expresses its decrees and dogmas
from a position entirely outside the individual. Such an authority
is unsatisfactory because when a man makes his initial submission
to it he cannot know more than that it is in general trustworthy
and accurate; he cannot know that all its future judgements will
be correct; and once he has submitted and the authority becomes
external to him he has no power of testing these judgements. But
unless he does know that its future as well as its past judgements
are to be trusted he has no good reason for submitting at all. If, of
course, he does know that they are to be trusted or leaves himself
with the means of finding out whether they are or not, the author-
ity ceases to be purely external. If all this is so, the attempt to
make the content of faith objective by appointing an external